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LITTLE STARLIGHT. 

It was soon after the first of those terrible Wil- 
derness battles of last spring that Little Starlight 
nade his first appearance among us. 

Now have you any idea who Little Starlight 
was? Very probably, from his romantic name, 
you picture him to yourself as a pretty boy—a 
peau-ideal Young America, with clustering curls, 
and the relevant blooming precocity of face and 
form. Nothing ofthe kind. Our Little Starlight 
was a negro urchin, extremely small for his age— 
which might have been fifteen could we have had 
a date to reckon from—and as black as night. 

On the morning after the battle he had been 
found in our lines, strutting about the camp in a 
very nonchalant way, with a quick, observing eye 
for every thing he saw. : 

No one could tell how the little fellow got into 
the camp, and he wouldn’t tell himself. The 
pickets and sentries declared that he had not 
passed them. So we were compelled to let the 
mystery of his appearance remain unsolved. 

It was shortly after sunrise when the corporal 
of the guard brought him before me, with— 

‘“Here’s a prisoner, or contraband, or some- 
thing of the kind, chaplain. I just picked him up, 
and don’t know what to do with him.” 

I immediately sat down on a stump and pro- 
ceeded to investigate. Capt. Allen came along 
atthe same time, and presently the major also 
dropped in. So we formed ourselves into an in- 
formal court-martial around the object of our at- 
tention. The ‘‘brass” of the lad was surprising ; 
for he never changed countenance during the 
whole of this ceremony, which we made as impos- 
ing as we could by word and look. All eyes 
were turned on me expectantly, so I opened the 
proceedings. 

“What is your name, my boy ?” 

“Dun’no, mass’r. ‘’Spect Iis’nt got none,” was 
the reply, accompanied by a sparkling grin of ex- 
traordinary breadth, as though his anonymous 
condition was a matter of much self-satisfaction. 

“Q, you must have some name,” I said. 
“What did they call you at home ?” 

“Tallers came wi’out callin’. But wen [I shin- 
ned along kinder slow, sometime dey’d sing 
out, ‘Nig! sometime ‘Little nig! an’ den 
agin, ‘Hyar, you lazy nig! I'll bet dey did, 
mass'r! Yah! yah! T’se a awful nig, I is!” he 
continued, swinging his arms gleefully about and 
shuffling his bare feet, as if contemplating a 
breakdown. 

“Silence !” roared the major, who acted as pre- 
siding officer, at the same time knitting his brows 
furiously to conceal the laughter, which almost 
choked him. ‘Silence, or I'll commit you for 
contempt !” : 

Somewhat startled by the vehemence of this in- 
junction, the little fellow remained silent, and, tak- 
ing off his cap, commenced stroking his mat of a 
head in a serious manner, which was more comical 
than his mirth. 

“Well, my friend,” I resumed, ‘‘where do you 
come from ?” 

“No whar, of late, mass’r. I’se been sleepin” 
out recen’ly. Yer see I’se a awful nig, I is. 
Yah! yah! D’'se—” 

“Silence !” exclaimed the judge. 

“Sartin, sartin, mass’r! Yah! yah!” 

“Who do you belong to?” I resumed. 

“Yah! yah! I ain’t got none. Yer see he’s 
swine away, he is.” 

“But what was your master’s name ?” 

“Cunnel Billy.” 

“Billy what 2” 

“Dun’no. Yer see dis chicken were left be- 
hin’ wid ole missus an’ de gals, wile Mass’r Billy 
gwine to de war way up to Richmon’. An’ yer 
tee, de ole missus she dun gib dis nig a lickin,’ 
80 I jis slips out in de night time, climbs inter de 
barn, an’ clars de track for Ole Virginny.” 

“Well, what is the decision of the court?” 
said I, laughing, and turning to the major. 

“Treally do not know,” was the reply. Ask 
the monkey if he will fight, and which side he 
favors.” 

I put the question. 

_ “De Union all de time, shore!” was the enthu- 
Mastic reply. 

“What can you do?” Pasked. 


The little fellow cast a comprehensive glance 
around him in. every direction, as if he could do 
any and every thing under the sun, and was mere- 
ly puzzled upon which to try his hand for an out- 
set. 

At length his eye caught sight of aekettle-drum 
which was taking an airing a short distance off, 
and with a guffaw of delight he ran toward it. 
Quick as thought the strap was over his shoulder, 
the sticks were in his hand, and throwing back his 
head with a gesture of pride, he rolled off the | 
reveille with the flourish and accuracy of a master. 

“Bravo!” cried Capt. Allen. ‘You're the| 
man we want. Why not have him drum for our | 
company?” he added, turning tome. ‘Johnny 
went into the hospital day before yesterday, and 
we have had but little music since.” 

“An excellent idea!” said I. 

The major also agreed, and Starlight, to his in- 
finite satisfaction, was forthwith installed as sec- 
ond drummer-boy, Company C, —th New York 
Infantry. 

His name—by which he was altogether known 
among us—originated, at the suggestion of one of 
the officers, in the wonderfully starry aspect of 
the heavens on the night preceding the early 
morning of his ‘‘capture.” 

He was a favorite in the company, and a stand- 
ing joke with the regiment, in a single day. No 
one could surpass him on the drum, and he nevere 
complained of too much work. We made him 
wash himself thoroughly in the river, and then 
presented him with a genuine uniform, of which 
he appeared as proud as a young peacock of his 
sprouting tail. 

Little Starlight was not one of us long, but if I 
should undertake to describe one-half of his 
whimsical characteristics ‘‘the sun would go down 
on the unfinished tale.” 

He never got out of humor, was never exces- 
sively hungry, and his slender frame was of iron 
mould. He endured, without a murmur or any 
marks of fatigue, marches which tried to the ut- 
most the stalwart frames of hardened veterans, 
and would, after the march, execute with gusto a 
dozen: breakdowns, Jim Crows and Bob Ridleys 
for the diversion of the weary regiment... I nev- 
er saw him flinch when under fire, and I have seen 
him under the hottest. He had a penchant for 
obtaining trophies on the field of battle; and car- 
ried so many knives and pistols upon his person 
that he was quite a walking arsenal. More than 
once he was seen to use his fire-arms, and if at 
long range, it was, nevertheless, with the best of 
intentions. 











It is true he had his foibles, and grave ones. 





YOUNG WAR EAGLE ON THE HUNTER’S SHOULDERS. 


He was a natural-born thief, and my most impres- 
sive sermonizing totally failed to convince him of 
the gravity of his fault. He seemed to consider 
himself naturally depraved, and was therefore 
philosophically complacent with ‘his sin, meeting 
my admonitions with his usual ‘‘I’se a awful nig, 
mass’r, I is.” In my heart, search as I would, I 
could feel less of blame than pity for him when I 
thought of the criminal neglect which must have 


| attended his bringing up, with that of the rest of 


his wronged and unfortunate race. Besides, the 
material effects of his thieving were not consider- 
able. There was not much to steal, in the first 
place, and when any one did miss any thing worth 
retaining, a tight clutch upon Starlight’s wind- 
pipe and a few preposterous threats would gener- 
ally cause him to ‘‘shell out” the missing article, 
if it was really in his possession. And it seemed 
generally conceded that his virtues more than 
counterbalanced his goibles. For his hand was as 
ready to support a wounded man to an ambulance 
as it was at rifling the pockets of a fallen foe. 

There was one thing alone which almost re- 
deemed him in my eyes; and that was his pas- 
sionate desire for freedom—his enthusiastic devo- 
tion to the cause under whose banner he served. 

My duties as chaplain were in sad demand in 
those bloody battle days, when ministrations to 
the dying and ‘prayers for the dead were so fre- 
quently required; but I found some time, never- 
theless, to devote to Starlight. The little heathen 
always listened with the profoundest gravity to 
every thing I said, but with a perceptible stolidity 
which often discouraged me, except when I spoke 
of the future of his race, of their prospects for 
freedom and improvement. His eyes would light 
up at this, his expressive features would fairly 
glow with enthusiasm. 

“Yes, mass’r,” he one day exclaimed, ‘‘I feels 
it in my bones. It'll come roun’ one day or 
‘nother. I knows I'll be free !” 

“You are so already,” said I. ‘The Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation has made you so. You have 
nothing to fear.” 

“Jis so, mass’r,” he replied. ‘De Presiden’ 
he am a nice man, heam. But I doesn’t feel it in 
de bones yit; I nebber will till I git on to him, 
yer know. Jis lemme git on to him—only once!” 

“On to whom?” I asked. 

“On to de ole man—Cunnel Billy. Jis lemme 
git on to him, den I'll be free!” 

‘You surely would not kill your old master ?” 

“‘Wouldn’tI? Yah! yah!” And thereat Star- 
light began to fumble among the various knives 
and pistols which adorned his person, in a manner 
that was any thing but conciliatory. ‘Trus’ dis 


chicken,” he continued. ‘I keeps‘on de look-out 
in ebery fight. I seed him lick my ole mudder 
till the blood flew. Jis lemme on to him, mass’r, 
and you'll see de blood fly yourse’f. Yah! yah! 
T’se an awful nig, I is.” 

Upon a briefer acquaintance with Starlight I 
should have smiled at the serio-comic manner in 
which these sentiments were enunciated; but, as 
it was, I shuddered at the intensity of passion 
which lurked in his tones. 

And through all those terrible battles, and 
rapid marches and counter-marches, with which 
| Gen. Grant terrified and confused the rebel foe, 
| from the Rapidan to the walls of Richmond, Little 
| Starlight conducted himself with sterling credit, 
winning golden opinions from all, and, upon one 
occasion, a hearty hand-shake from the general of 
our division. 

It was, however, at the severe skirmish on our 
left, immediately following our general repulse 
from the rebel works, and shortly before the trans- 
fer of our army to the south bank of the James, 
\that the part which Starlight played in the great 
drama was to assume a truly tragic phase. 

The enemy’s skirmishers and ours were hotly 
engaged, and the fight bade fair to be bloody, if 
brief. I was immediately in the rear of a portion of 
our regiment which was in reserve, busy with the 
wounded; and Starlight was hopping about me, 
doing what he could to assist, but now and then 
looking up, and throwing curious glances toward 
the fight, which was not distant. 

Suddenly an exclamation from him caused me 
to turn, when I saw him gazing intently, with his 
hand pointing toward the ground whcre the skir- 
mish was progressing. 

**Hooray ! hooray ! 
he shouted. 

He succeeded in directing my attention to a 
fine-looking rebel officer, who was cheering on his 
men in a charge they were making upon our posi- 
tion. 

‘*Dat’s him! dat’s him!” cried Starlight, at the 
same time freeing himself from his drum and cast- 
ing it on one side, while his voice was wild and 
strange with a fierce joy. 

And before I could arrest him, or exactly un- 
derstand his intention, he snatched a musket and 
bayonet from the ground, and ran like a deer 
after our column, which was advancing to repel 
the threatened assault. 

From my position I could see the whole affair. 
The smoke of the musketry fire was thick, but a 
western gale was blowing, and the opposing col- 
umns were pretty plainly discernible. Then the 
firing ceased, and I saw them meet in the shock 
of steel to steel. The ranks of the rebels were 
broken, and they scattered back towards their 
abatis and the thick woods on their right; but the 
officers retained their ground, endeavoring to in- 
spirit their men by their own examples, and fight- 
ing bravely. I saw Little Starlight rush head- 
long at the man to whom he had directed my at- 
tention, and I could hear his shrill cheer come 
floating to me on the wind. He seemed to be. 
but half the size of his antagonist, yet they met 
with a shock which seemed equal on both sides. 
The officer evaded the bayonet of his puny foe, 
and struck out sharply with his sword; and I saw 
the blood spring up high from the negro’s neck. 
But the next. instant they closed; the rushing: 
bayonet gored the breast of the officer, and he 
rolled to the plain. Twice—thrice I saw the 
flashing bayonet leap into the air, and flash down 
again upon the prostrate man; and then, with a 
louder whoop than before, Starlight sprang on 
further into the fight; and the whole scene-was. 
shut from my view by the gathering smoke, for 
the breeze had died away. 

The fight was soon over. 
driven far back into the woods, their abatis cap- 
tured and held, and we in possession of the field. 
My interest in what I had witnessed was so in- 
tense that I immediately hastened to the ground. 

Our loss had been inconsiderable, but that of 
the enemy was large. Their dead and wounded 
lay in all directions. I found the officer with 
whom I had seen Starlight engaged. He wore. 
the insignia of a rebel captain, and was stone. 
dead, with his breast pierced by bayonet thrusts. 
As I was standing beside the body, Sergeant: 





Dere he is! dere he is!” 








The rebels were. 
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K——, of Company C, came up to me with a| 
troubled look. 
‘Little Starlight is dying, sir,” was his greet- 
ing, ‘‘and he wishes to see you very much.” | 
“Starlight dying! Impossible!” I ejaculated, | 
at the same time hurrying to the point indicated. | 

It was but too true. 

Little Starlight lay at the edge of the enemy’s 
works, with a frightful gun-shot wound in the 
back part of his Tend, and as many as twenty 
brave fellows were clustering around him with 
sympathizing looks and tearful eyes. You may 
not believe me, but nevertheless I speak the truth 
when I say that the brave boy grinned joyously 
when he saw me. 

‘“Yah! yah! Mass’r Chaplain,” he cried, as I 
knelt by his side and took his hand; ‘‘dis nig’s | 
done for, he is. But did yer see me in de fight, 
mass’r? id yer see me tackle dat ole coon, 
Cunnel Billy? Yah! yah! D’se got it at last, 
mass’r! I’se an awful nig; but I’se got it at 
last !” 

“‘Got what, my poor boy ?” I whispered, with a 
trembling voice. 

“‘FreepoM !” cried Starlight, springing to his | 
feet. 

I saw that wild, strange gleam of passion leap 
into his rude features, and then he fell back into 
my arms. 

“Tt am a lubly day, mass’r,” he continued, 
speaking with great difficulty. ‘It am ebening 
now, an’ de sun am setting, mass’r. But I hears 
de big drum ob de sky rollin’ de rebellie ob de 
Lord. De day am breakin’ for dis chile, mass’r ; 
for I’se got it at last!” 

His voice failed him here. He moved his lips; 
but in a moment they were stilled forever. He 
was dead. 

I laid him down gently on the grass. 

The major had also been standing by. 

“Come,” said he, taking me by the arm, 
“come, let us go.” 

And as we went away I saw his mustache trem- 
ble perceptibly. 

There were three regular members of Company 
C who died the death in that skirmish, but I think 
not one of them was mourned with a deeper, sin- 
cerer sorrow than was Little Starlight. 


| 
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For the Companion. 


THE YOUNG WAR EAGLE; 
OR, INDIAN GRATITUDE, 

It was still far from nightfall when Robinson, 
his game upon his shoulder, came upon a young 
Indian, sick and left to die by the side of the river. 
He paused beside him. The Indian fixed his 
filmy eyes upon the ground, pretending to be in- 
different to his presence. He spoke to him. 

“Is Keneu, the young eagle, sick ?” 

The quills of the gray eagle still ornamenting 
his head, led him to guess the name by which the 
Indian was known in his tribe. The Indian closed 
his eyes, and straightening his limbs, held them in 
rigidness to answer that he was dying. Robinson 
dropped his venison and bent to him. He was a 
Huron—his enemy, and a deadly enemy, too—but 
he was a brother, a child of the one great, loving 
Father, and in suffering and helplessness. 

*‘Keneu shall not die,” he said, and gently 
lifted him to his shoulders. 

There was life in the very word of the white 
man, and the young Indian’s heart throbbed with 
hope as he gave himself up to his will. 

Robinson’s wife stood back with wonder when 
she saw the strange burden he bore into his home 
and laid upon her bed. 

‘‘He is sick; we must save him,” he said. 

His word and her womanly tenderness drove 
away the horror with which the pioneer woman 
looked upon the cruel red men, and going to the 
young warrior, she bent above him and laid her 
hand on his hot forehead. 

‘‘He needs rest and cooling draughts,” she said, 
and went to prepare the latter. 

Her only child, the little Bessie, looked into 
her face. ‘‘Why did father bring home our ene- 
my? Why not let him die?” 

‘‘He is our brother, and love will make him our 
friend.” 

‘I am afraid of him.” 

‘He cannot hurt you; and would not if he 
could.” 








Then shaking his head, he added, ‘‘No squaw, no 


The hunter was right. The sickness which' 


| the rude Indians had thought deadly soon yielded | 


to his skill and the watchful eare and gentle nurs- 
ing of his wife, and the young eagle was ready to 
strain the bow and whet the arrow for the first 
autumn hunt. On the morning of his departure | 
from the white man’s roof he stood before his | 
host, and, laying his hand upon his heart, he said, | 

“Friend!” Then laying the same hand on his 
own heart, he repeated ‘‘Friend, Keneu, friend— | 
Old Keneu, old friend !” | 

Little Bessie stood with moistened eyes looking | 
into the young warrior’s face. He drew the last | 
eagle feathers from his head-band and gave them | 
to the pretty child. 

‘Bessie squaw—eagle wife,” he said, ‘Eagle 
wife, great wigwam, nice birds, pretty skins.” 


wife—friend—friend,” and went his way, never 
turning back, and never again entering the white 
man’s door. 

But one bright morning soon after, Robinson 
found a fine fallow deer that had been killed with 
an arrow, lying on his threshold, and an eagle 
quill, fastened in a slit on the animal’s forehead, 
told who had placed it there. He could have 
guessed it without the eagle quill. Sometimes 
when Bessie went to the spring she found there 
speckled partridges and wild pigeons that seemed 
to have been laid there for her, and she was 
pleased to think that Keneu had not forgotten 
her. She smiled now when she remembered how 
her hand trembled when it first touched his, and 
wondered why she had ever feared the red man 
so much. Her knowledge of Keneu gave her 
confidence and courage, and she was no longer 
afraid to wander far into the forest in search of 
forest treasures. 

But one day she came not back. Her mother 
waited and feared. Her father wondered. ‘*These 
Hurons!” he said, impatiently, and went out to 
hunt for his child. In vain; her home was deso- | 
late, and her parents heart-broken. ‘These 
Hurons!” her father would repeat. ‘If I had 
never taken Keneu to my cabin !” 

‘‘Think you so? Has Keneu stolen our child? 
How could he—our only one ?” 

“If I had only let him die !” 

The hunter took his gun. His wife entreated, 

‘Do not risk your own life?” 

“J will find her,” answered the resolute man, 
and hurried into the deep forest. 

“If I could only find Keneu !” and his revenge 
burned hot in his bosom. 

He sought the Huron camp. 
around it. 


He prowled 
The white child had been there, but 
was gone. Where? No one could or would 
tell. Where was Keneu? Gone, too. The 
father returned to his cabin, dark, and sullen, 
and full of terrible revenge. ‘‘Keneu! Keneu !” 
he repeated, as he ground his teeth. 

The first morning light had scarcely streaked 
the east, when there was a quick pull at the cabin 
latch-string, and a feeble knock at the door. 

‘Bessie! Bessie !” shouted the mother, and het 
child was in her arms. The hunter looked in 
amazement bordering on terror. The child was 
pale and speechless—was it a ghost? The little 
lips moved to answer the mother’s kiss. Then it 
lay back and scarcely breathed. 

“O God, forgive my sin! @Forgive the wrath 
that would have made me shed innocent blood !” 
prayed the father, as he parted the white lips to 
give the restoring drops. 

Bessie lived, the light and life of the hunter’s 
cabin once again. ‘‘Keneu!” was the first word 
she spoke when she had recovered strength to 
speak. ‘Good Keneu! He brought me home.” 

The father wept in shame, and repentance, and 
gratitude. 

‘Poor Keneu!” added the child. Poor} 
Keneu! He must die. His people will kill} 
him. He told meso. They call him the white | 
man’s friend.” 























‘But I am afraid of him,” repeated the child. 

‘Here, Bessie,” called her father, ‘tyou must 
nurse the young war eagle for me, while I hurry 
back for my venison. Cool his hot wrists and 
temples, and show that you are your mother’s 
girl. The daughters of the forest must be brave 
and kind.” 

Bessie plucked up courage to obey her father, 
and ran to the spring for fresh water. Her little 
hands trembled as they touched those of the 
young Huron, and he opened his eyes to see the 
timid child. They grew soft and tender while he 
unfastened the choicest of his eagle plumes, and 
laid it in one of the little trembling hands. 

Bessie smiled as she thanked him, and ran to 
show the proud feather to her mother. The little 
hands now grew warmer and steadier, while the 
hot wrists and temples grew cooler, and when the 


The bold hunter started to his feet. 
not die. I will save him. 
lives.” 

And again he sought the Huron camp, but only 
to learn that the young eagle had fallen by the 
arrows of his tribe. P. H. Puerps. 


“He shall | 
I owe him a hundred | 





THE SOLITARY WASP. 


One day in autumn, while walking in the gar- 
den, I saw just before me an insect something | 
|like a common wasp. It was running back and | 
forth across the path without any apparent ob-| 
ject. j 

Thinking it was frightened at seeing me, 1! 
stepped back and stood quite still to watch it. 





| 
ear ad 


Suddenly it disappeared in a hole about large | 


jenough for me to put my finger into, though [| 
|did not try the experiment. 
buzzing down there, and soon the wasp made its | 


hunter returned and administered the healing! appearance backwards, and with its hind feet | 


medicine he always kept in readiness, there was 
strong courage in the tone with which he said, 


“The young eagle will again look the sun in! continued to go down, make a buzzing noise, 


the eye before the frost reddens the maple.” 


threw out a few grains of gravel upon a little | 
heap by the side of his hole. 
I watched the little creature for some time. 


I heard a great | 


It | 
and | 
throw out the sand with its feet till the hole wasi glass, and fill it with common water. 


quite deep. SoonI noticed, lying near, a large | 
locust, which it had caught and nearly killed. 

The wasp came out and walked round the 
locust, as if measuring it, and then went down | 


be put into this, it will instantly sink to the bot. 
tom; but if, on the contrary, the egg is put into 
the glass containing the brine, it will sink through 
the plain water only, and float upon that portion 


and made the hole a little deeper. Coming out | which is saturated with salt, appearing to be sys. 


| again, it seized the locust between its feet, and) 


although it was larger than itself, dragged it into | 
the hole, going in first itself, so that it seemed as 
if it must be buried under it. For some moments | 
I saw nothing more of the wasp, and it really 
seemed as if it had made a mistake and had 
buried itself alive. But no. Before long the 
buzzing was heard again, and up came the wasp 
alive and well. 

It then began to fill up the hole, shovelling in 
the gravel with his hind feet, as it had taken it 
out, and going in to stamp it down. And how 
do you think it stamped it? It was with its little 
round head, and I could actually see the dents it 
made. So it carefully buriéd the locust, and 
made the place as hard as the path around. 

At last it was all done, and there was nothing 
to show where the hole had been except the little 
round dents made by its head. Then the wasp 
ran off into the grass, and whether it caught an- 
other locust and dug another hole I cannot tell, 
for I never saw it again. 

I looked afterwards in the Natural History, and 
found that it was a solitary wasp, and that it laid 
its eggs in the hole, and put the locust there for 
the young ones to eat when they were hatched. 

How wonderful that an insect could dig such a 
hole in a hard path with its little slender, feeble 
legs, and that it could go in there under the great 
locust, and not hurt its delicate wings! And how 
strange, too, that it should know just how deep to 
make the hole, and that it could drag into it a 
creature larger than itself! 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





LOST. 


“Lost! lost! lost!” 
Listen to the bellman’s chime, 

As it thrills on the ear with a saddening sound, 
Just at the evening-time: 
“A little, fuir-haired child, 
And only four years old, 

Has wandered afar in its childish glee 
Away from its parent fold.” 
Who can the anguish tell, 
The mingled hope and fear, 

As the mother waits, in that desolate home, 
Her darling’s voice to hear? 


Sad, sad, sad, 
The sound of the bellman's chime, 
As it rings through the busy, crowded street, 
Just at the evening time, 
But sadder, sadder still, 
The cry of deeper wow 
Which ascends trom so many childish hearts 
That no earthly comfort know; 
‘Tis heard in the crowded street, 
‘Mid the city’s strife and din, 
Where little ones wander with weary feet, 
Lost in the ways of sin, 
Lost to the voice of love, 
To virtue’s lessons dear; 
Lost to the hope of a home above, 
Oppressed with want and fear, 


Jesus, with pitying eye, 
These wand ring lambs behold, 

And gather them all in their childhood's day 
Into thine own dear fold. 
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. 
For the Companion. 


“BEARING ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS.” 
The lesson for the evening was upon kindness, 
“bearing burdens,” and the children were all 
deeply interested, especially Alice. 
“And now,” said Mrs, L., “let me tell youa 


ended in a very remarkable and curious manner 
his trick has caused much astonishment wher 
publicly exhibited, although its principle could be 
explained by every housewife who, before “pick. 
ling,” tries the strength of the brine by obse 


if an egg will float on it. ving 
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SHAKING DOWN ONE’S DINNER. 


Last Thanksgiving day having occasion to ride 
some distance from home in the horse cars, J {jj 
in with a couple of young friends who assured 
me they were taking a ride for the sole purpose 
of shaking down their dinners. 

Now, whether they really thought they were 
materially assisting digestion in this manner, | 
did not stop to inquire; but I have no doubt that 
many people imagine that a good shaking after, 
hearty meal prepares their stomachs all the sooner 
for the next, as if that organ were nothing more 
than a meal bag, that only needed to be 


“Well shaken 
When taken,” 


following the prescription of Benjamin Bolus, 

When a person consumes such a prodigious 
quantity of turkey, vegetables, plum-pudding 
and mince pie as to feel sleepy, puffed-out, ang 
very uncomfortable all over, the best thing he 
can do is to follow the wise and natural example 
of a well-regulated boa-constrictor, who, after 
having swallowed a cow, coils up and remains 
very quiet till he feels like supping on the calf, 
A better and more rational way would be, not to 
imitate the constrictor in the first instance; for 
does it not seem too bad that we should, with 
watering mouths and palpitating hearts, be anti- | 
cipating the joys of Thanksgiving for months, 
and then, for subsequent weeks, be suffering 
agonies of headache and indigestion ? 

But this is the way we spoil all our pleasures 
and pervert all our blessings. We lack discre- 
tion. We disregard experience. We Suppose 
that what happened to one person or to a dozen 
persons will not happen to us. We expose our. 
selves to cold, and then wonder where we got 
this cough or sore throat. We sit up late, and 
then can’t imagine how it is we feel so useless and 
dull all day. We eat and drink beyond all rea- 
son, and then become quite astonished that w 
should be troubled with this and that complaint, 
We resemble very much the Irishman, who, in 
stabbing an eel with the pointed handle of his 
scythe, cut his own head off in the operation. 
We see an object before us, and we see a means 
of attaining it, but we don’t think of the glittering 
and keen blade of consequences behind us. 
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THE BLIND PRINCESS. 
The blind young princess of was pre- 
sented to the Empress Eugenie at Schwalbach a 
few days ago, and the utmost interest and sympa- 











short story of two kind, Christian women. <A 
poor neighbor once lay dangerously ill: She 
could not help herself for many weeks. Two 


babies were in one cradle, and the father, a day 
Jaborer, had all he could do to provide food for 
his feeble, helpless household. No nurse could 
be had, and what was to be done? ‘These two 
hard-working women, by rising early and work- 
ing late, kept comfort and good cheer within their 
neighbor's dwelling. They sacrified many hours 
of sleep; and with toiling hands watched and 
tended the crying infants. By-and-by the mother 
rose from her bed of pain, the children grew and 
thrived ; and what is better than all, both father 
and mother became earnest, working Christians. 
Once, they said, they did not believe in a God, 
but the prayers and alms-deeds of those two kind 
women had strangely affected their hearts. They 
“felt that Christ was honored through His servants, 
and that these two humble, quiet women, known 
only in their own little village, had by ‘bearing 
their burdens,’ drawn out their hearts to seek His 
grace and favor.” 

Alice listened in silence, but her little head was 
busy thinking, and when, early next morning, tke 
cook came in to say that poor old Aunt Phillis 
had been badly lamed by a fall, she ran hastily 
to her mother with the air of one who has a great 
purpose in hand, ‘‘O, may I, please, carry break- 
fast to Aunt Phillis, and read to her from my new 
Scripture card? I want to be a ‘burden bearer,’ 
too.” 

Tears filled the mother’s eyes, and from her 
heart she thanked God that her prayers and teach- 
ings had not been in vain. 


“In the morning sow 
thy seed.” 


F. P. C. 
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THE MAGIC EGG. 

Take a pint of water, and dissolve in it as much 
common salt as it will take up; with this brine 
half fill a tall glass; then fill up the remaining 
space with plain water, pouring it in very care- 
fully down the side of the glass, or into a spoon, 
to break its fall. The pure water will then float 
upon the brine; and, in appearance, the two 
liquids will seem but as one.| Now, take another 
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If an egg! and promises the woman was made 


thy were excited by her story. The lady is well 
known all over Germany ; her princely domain is 
visited every year by crowds of strangers. 

The story of the princess is, perhaps, the most 
touching romance of the nineteenth century. As 
a child she had been stolen from the gardens of 
the very chateau she now inhabits. A careless 
nurse, bent on her own enjoyment, had suffered 
her master’s child to stray towards the river, aud 
when, in answer to the frantic appeals and the 
search made in every direction, no signs of the in- 
fant’s presence could be discovered, it was con- 
cluded that she had fallen into the river and got 
drowned. The despair of the mother was beyond 
description ; but the idea of the child’s death, ac- 
cepted by all besides, was rejected entirely by 
her. The river had been dragged, no trace of 
the corpse had been found, and so, after a few 
years’ time, when the death of the prince, her 
husband, had released her from the obligation to 
remain in the chateau, she gave up the domain 
into the hands of her brother-in-law, and set out 
upon a strange pilgrimage all over the Continent, 
fully convinced that she would find, one day 
other, the object of her search. 

The sums of money spent in the pursuit, the 
time, the toil, the anxiety absorbed upon every 
high road, need not be described. uring the 
embassy of Prince Talleyrand she came to Lov- 
don, and was received by Queen Adelaide with 
the utmost kindness and sympathy. Soon after 
wards she went once more to the south, still bent 
on finding her lost child. One day, the carriage 
climbing slowly up one of the steep bills in the 
neighborhood of Lausanne, she was accosted by 
a beggar woman, holding by the hand a poo 
blind girl, for whom she was imploring alms. 
|The girl looked gentle and sweet tempered, re 
sembling in no way the harsh vixen whom she 
called mother. The inmate of the carriage had 
fallen into a doze, and the woman bade the g! 


ditty belonging to the district, with no romance 
ensure attention, and yet it woke the lady from 
her trance; something in the voice reminded ber 
of a sister lost many years before, and she stop 
the postillion while she questioned the girl as to 
her origin. 
| The day and hour were come at last; every 
| word uttered by the maiden confirmed the suspr 
| cion of identity. Memogy was corifused—t ha 
| vanished with her sight—but by ‘ of threats 





o confess that 


j 





sing to arouse the lady. The song was a vulgar. 


| 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





she had purchased the girl when quite an infant; sometimes. But what of that 2” 

from a beggar woman like herself, who owned to Radford’s little thorn. 

have deprived her of sight in order to excite com- | “Jose Grant is a good fellow, 

passion. The locality whence the child had been | drinks a little ; 

taken was proof sufficient of the truth. The) ‘Ay, but if he gets the habit !” 
rincess returned home with her poor blind com-| “O, it’s only a little now and then.” 

panion, and devoted her whole life to the pros-| ‘Ah, but think what i 


but that isn’t often.” 





t may come to. Remem-_ blessed the lovin 
pect of cure as she had done before to that of dis- | ber Jem Radford’s thor 


na.” 


covery. But all attempts failed, and the mother 
then gave herself up entirely to the education ot | Robert grows up a con 
her helpless charge. In this she succeeded per-| becomes a sot. 

fectly, and the princess is considered one of the | re 
most accomplished reciters of Uhland and Schiller | powerful in its effects—perh 


. the love of money, 
inall Germany. Before dying, the fond mother) perhaps a hasty temper ? , let us tremble at | 
reaped her reward in the marriage of her daughter | what it may do for us. Don't 


Remember Jem; Nellie’s name, and that's a piece of Clara Stanley's 


except when he | 


| new dress; she tore it on our gate.” 
The patchwork quilt had done more than all 

| Dr. Lee’s medicines; it had roused to action the 
| drooping spirits of the soldier-boy, and sent a 
| thrill of life to his heart. The good physician 
g hearts and willing hands whose 


n ; work had wrought the magic change. 
Alas! for want of laying the warning to heart, 
rmed liar, and Jose Grant 


Nor was the benefit confined to Charlie Gray. 
Each day, as his returning strength permitted, he 


; r : | described to some pale sufferer near him a scene 
Have we one little sin, as little as the thorn, as | 


of youthful frolic or of cheerful home life, recalled 
to mind by the strips of familiar calico; and fever- 
tossed men forgot their pain as they listened and 
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ta COLIC IN HORSES CURED INSTANTLY. 
GosneEn, O.. May 6, 1863. 

About two years ago I had a very valuable horse sick with 
colic, and had given him up as incurable, when PERRY DA- 
VIS’ PAIN KILLER was recommended. I immediat« ly got 
} &25 cent bottle, and gave him about half the contents in about 
ia pint of warm milk, and repeated the dose in twenty min- 
utes, In half an hour he was up, sound and well. I believe 
the Pain Killer saved the life of that horse. Ina short time 
after I sold him for $190. I heartily recommend it as a sur- 
cure for colic in horses, and think it superior to any thing of 
the kind in existence. I have often used it, and known it to 
be used since, and it invariably cures. 

Yours truly, MAHLON ANDERSON, 

Proprietor ‘Nichols House.” 


















let us neglect it, 

with the young prince, her nephew, and this con-| saying, ‘It is only a little sin,” till it grows so. 
ul, and destroys us 

| forever by keeping us under its power, without | 


solation is the greatest which could be felt by her great as to poison our whole so 
friends. 
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learned to smile once more. ied 

When Charlie Gray came home on furlough, | §@~ THREE-PLY CARPETS.—Elegant new patterns from 

and told the story of the quilt, do you think the | te lst auction trade sale, for sale by the New ENGLAND 
, . 





little girls who had worked upon it through those | ©4¥?*T ©0-17 Hanover Street, 
The young princess recited with the most ex-| repentance or fear of God's displeasure, and flee- | 


quisite clearness and pathos two scenes from ing to Jesus Christ 
“Count Egmont” and “The Diver,” on the visit | sins.—Cottager. 
tothe empress, while the imperial lady listened 
entranced, the large tears rolling down her cheeks 
as she gazed on the wreck which the wickedness 
snd cupidity of man had made of one of the most 
beautiful works of God’s own creation. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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THE PATCHWORK QUILT. 
ADMIRAL HOPSON. 


A gay party of little girls were gathered in the 
About the year 1680 a boy named Hopson en-| parlor of Fannie Reed's home. It was a very 
tered the navy as a common sailor. He was an| warm day in July; the air was so still that not a 
orphan, and had been apprenticed to a tailor in a | leaf seemed to move. It was vacation, too; yet 
town on the sea-coast; but, disliking the employ-| any one could see at a glance that this little com- 


ment, he ran away. | pany had not met for play, but that they were a 
The ship and fleet which he joined were just! band of busy workers. 





































{the Saviour for pardon of our 





sultry July days were sorry that they had not) :yreE-piy CARPETS.—New styles in elegant Persian 
spent all their time in play ?—Child’s Paper. | and Chintz, just received from the last auction trade sale in 
| New York, for sale by the NEw ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 
pans aa ae eee | Hanover Street. 
SORE THROAT, COUGH, COLD, and similar troublos, if sut | 
fered to progress, ret in serious Pulmonary, Bronchial and } 
Asthmatic affections, oftentimes incurable. 
BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES are compounded so as to 


reach directly the seat of the disease, and give almost instant | 
relief. 








FINE CARPETS.—Don't Pay the High Prices.—400 pieces 
English Tapestry Brussels, just received from Austen's lust 





| trade sale by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover 8t. 
| 

| 

| 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—A large invoice just received, for 
| sale at a great reduction trom former prices. 
G c ; . . | CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 
The TrocueEs are offered with the fullest confidence in their ef- (Beeeats ty peedicictenias ete 
| fleacy; they have been thoroughly tested, and maintain the good | Look OUT FoR CoUNTERFEITS! not only of bank bills, 
| Yeputation they have justly acquired. For Public Speakers, Sing- | but of every thing truly valuable. We understand that even 
| ers, Military Officers, and those who over-tax the voice, they are j the indispensable articles known as FAMILY Dye Cotons are, 
| useful in relieving an Irritated Throat, and will render articuia- | NO ¢X¢cPtion to this rule. ‘The imitations, like all counter- 
| 


. 2 % | feits, are utterly worthless. Remember that Howe & Stevens’ 
tion easy. To the soldier exposed to sudden changes in the| Family Dye Colors are the original, the only valuable and 
weather they will give prompt relief in Coughs and Colds, and 
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useful thing of the kind. is—lw 
can be carried in the pocket, to be taken as occasion requires — | iis iy geass ree eee zs 
sbout putting to sea, and soon fell in with a| A pile of patchwork blocks, each nicely bound | Sold at 25 cents a box. ; 48—Im SOLDIERS WANT PAIN KILLER, 
, French squadron; and in a few hours after the | and quilted, lay on the table, and already the | A MEDICINE Because they can trust it and carry it. 
‘ boy's entry into the naval service he found him-| work of sewing them together had commenced. | a ; 48—2w ; ‘ 
J wif in the heat of battle, which was maintained | Indeed, the bed-quilt was nearly finished, and a} That every Traveller = take with them, for safety, - 
¢ Ti vib equal bravery on both sides. gay one it was, too. is_.F EBRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 
8 During the engagement young Hopson obeyed! Each little girl had furnished bright new calico | = IMPORTANT TO INVALIDB 
f, orders with much alacrity; but as the fighting of the dress she liked best, and had cut and sewed; .FOR THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN Vo- . 
continued hour after hour with no apparent re-|it in the form that suited her own fancy, taking | CAL MUSIC. eee alas 
sult, he became impatient, aud inquired when it | care, however, that when her block was completed | - Use BASSINI'S ART OF SINGING; an Analytical and Prac- It is well known to the Medical Profession that 
5 would be over. He was told that the action | it should be of just the same size as those the — don a righdly sclomtlae vaste, and wen crnalt eee ee: | IRON 
th vould continue until the white flag at the enemy’s| others had made. If you had looked over the | the most desirable work for teachers and scholars. Price, for So- | 1s the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blood, 
ti. | masthead was taken down. | pile, you would have seen that “red, white and | Geaspee sal’ eutede bien rt ph Lowanl $4. | This is derived chietly from the gh Ww — but aigeoudoonn is not 
s, BO!" he exclaimed, “if that’s all that’s wanted, | blue” were the chief colors, and that many of the | ~ 48—1w aes hates dee ee 
D Tl see what I can do.” ? pieces had taken the shape of a star, while the TRUSSES ELASTIC HOSE & | duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate the 
8 At this moment the ships were engaged yard | one intended for the centre was surely very like a ’ pee heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, will obstruct 
uching yard arm, and enveloped in the| flag. Can you guess why this was so? This| Besides a complete, assortment of articles intended for the ex- | the liver, and will send its disease- producing elements to all parts 
arm to 5 y ’ pe > 4 : | ¢clusive use of MEDICAL and DENTAL Professions, we have al- , ; , . : 
res moke from their guns. Our hero, taking advan- quilt, which was now so nearly done, and Upon | ways in store, at lowest prices, a great variety of the following | of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 
re- Mtge of the obscurity, started on his enterprise of| which this same company had worked so busily | articles suited to the — ot 0 great public: re eae as di this Sic eatin ens hasecdhi 
ose uuling down the enemy’s colors. He ascended | one ofternoon of each week for many weeks past, | ee known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- 
he shrouds, and passed from the main-yard of was to be sent to some distant hospital to comfort | — Wurre's Sprinc Lever Truss, and every desirable style of | pa 11ZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light. 
7¢0 Bis own vessel to that of the Frenchman unper-| a sick or wounded soldier, as he lay on his nar-| ™ ner . aan we ne ; ee ane insane 
yur rived by any of the crew, whence mounting, | row bed longing for his far-off Northern home, ; | SPINAL AND poe age pay mae, SHOULDER- THE PERUVIAN SYRUE 
got Frith much agility, to the main-top-gallant mast-|  “‘I say, girls, I’m almost discouraged,” said | PP RRS init: | is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON, 
and Mad, he took down the French flag, and brought| Mollie Watson; ‘It is so dreadfully hot, Gnd it | [ivceoveral grades of DUK sed Onin or oe nee we | A New Discovery in Medicine, 
a taway with him to his own ship. a does seem as if we never should get done;” and | Directions tor measurement for Hose and Trusses forwarded A New Discovery in Medicine, 
Before he had regained the deck, the British she put down her sewing and began to fan herself | Panne: Hearing Trumpets. Eeavonaiien ae nak Ravine t06 that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
Tea- hilors had discovered that the enemy’s flag was briskly. ‘ ; | nee Deaf. y on germ bag Lagade rad jae yaad age — blood with its 
t we > longer flying. Thereupon they raised a tre- “O, we mustn't stop to think bow warm it is,”| terigs,ce. ON" MSht CODMAN & SHURLLERE = Virat PRINCIPLE oR Lire ELEMENT, IRON, 
aint, endous shout of ‘*Victory!” The crew of the| cried cheerful Jennie Stone. ‘The soldiers have | iieiniailiaiacnltaldiaataas 13 Tremont Tne, Reston. ace: Wao 2 aa 
“ rench ship, dismayed by ‘the disappearance of to march and fight just the same when the weather : : . : a — achmeinue a 
f his flag, and believing that it had been struck by is uncomfortable, and we oughtn’t to give up be- DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER si ip me rae Sy a 
‘ eit admiral’s orders, were thrown into confu-| cause we feel the heat more than usual.” oe Saeras Seer 
tion. ms and although their officers and the admiral, “Well, I don’t know what. the rest of you think, CURES COLIC IN HORSES. Infuses strength, new ye and vigor into the system. 
neans 0 were equally surprised at the event, endeav-| but it seems to me there isn’t much use in our | 48—2w TRY IT. . Tue Pum VIAN Sreur 
ering ed to re-assure and rally them, it was all in making quilts for the soldiers. Mother says they | THE ASSORTMENT OF saree va os ae - eet is ao 4 
ia; for the British tars seized their opportun-| have their blankets, and that’s enough.” It was | a ~ A : asi a ivy wine 
boarded the vessel, and captured her. Sarah French who spoke; but neither her father Youths’ and Boys’ Overcoats, Jackets, eee — we Skin Diseases, 
At this juncture Hopson descended the shrouds /| or her brother had gone forth to battle for the Pants, Sacks and Polka Suits, Tur I peat oats Syrup 
ththe French flag bound round his arm, and | rizht. ‘ AT THE OLD STAND Builds up the wane ge Morar seearscty Ae 
played it triumphantly to the sailors, who| The girls looked at one another, and many of : . . ; ‘I HE PERUVIAN Syrup 
s pre xed at the prize with the utmost astonishment, | them were inclined to agree with Sarah. It was | No. 20 Winter Street | Cures Nervous mee ney ee all Female Complaints. 
ach 8 Ti news of this bold action soon reached the | too bad, they said to themselves, that they had | Is now very large and complete, | Tur Peruvian Syrur 
te prer-deck. Hopson was ordered to attend | worked so hard and spent so many hours of their} rhe Custom Department is under the direction of Mr. E, W. | 18 41 excellent nner Ry weee er eee, 
1S wel me; and the admiral, praising his conduct, pro-| playtime over what was not at all necessary. It} RICHARDSON, well-known in this city, and Gentlemen, Youth | THe Peruvian Syrup 
Nain 18 td him toa midshipman’s berth, telling him | was well that Mrs. Reed came in just then, bring- | or Boys can depend upon receiving garments in the best style of | Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 
upon his future conduct his promotion de-| ing iced lemonade and fresh cake, or they might | —. J. WALTER READ, Proputetor. Tue Peruvian Syrup 
e most ed, Hopson soon convinced his patron that have given up in despair. pectes : Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder, 
y. - fwors were not ill-bestowed; his promotion| At last the quilt was pronounced complete; | KENNEDY’S : Tae Peruvian Syrup 
Hens 0 Mpid, and his actions in each grade of the} each block bore the name of its patient maker, | SALT-RHEU™M Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system, 
= ve fully entitled him to the high rank he ulti-| and fair young faces looked with real delight at Tue Peruvian Syrup 
pe ly attained. the result of their summer’s toil, and weariness OINTMENT Animates and invigorates an over-worked brain. 
a ‘ Ris, Saas and yng: gee gs were = the time forgotten. CURES SALT-RHEUM, Pamphlets containing certificates of cures and recommendations 
the in 1 NEVER AGAIN. Yet, after it had been packed away with other CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and others, 
t Ver again!" so speaks the sudden silence hospital goods, and sent, they knew not whither, 28 4 will be sent FREE to any address, 
as con- rua round the hearth gathers each well-known face, some were quite disposed to think, if not to say, CURES SCALD HEAD, We select a few of the names to show the character of the tes- 
and got Hos ae dean, ton 00 thet Cee “What's the use? They have their blankets, and CURES Tas SHINGLES, si ea 
beyond Bre beloved age nought remain — that’s enough.” ‘ CURES RING WORMS, Rev. John Pierpont, Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
> by eNO rea _November sent its chilly breath even among the etn SORE EYES, Iev. Xruhur 8 Fuller, Sin Keno” 
nk of {fat volves fading up —— hills of sunny pe It found its way into | Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, ev. Guanes Babine, W. K. Chisholm, M. D., 
sii shall earthly care or sorrow : a crowded hospital, and made it needful to use | . a Kev. 'T, Starr King, Marcelino Aranda, M. D., 
cher PGUUNS aaa teartarinorcensuis’” MS | every article of covering that could be obtained, ape son cra ESD Sree || fee Wena, aD, 
9 Hever again! never again! Dr. Lee stood beside a cot on which lay the THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY CooLING OINTMENT EVER MADE. Rev. Abm. Jackson, J. R, Chilton, M. D., 
htion to ADELAIDE A, PROCTER. tev ear. ;. Kinney, M. D 
. iB wasted form of one who for weeks had been hov- SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. ev. ¢ wise —v mag pd ye 
Jomaia Pi, \ ering between life and death. A fortnight before Rev, S. He Riddel. Thomas A. Dexter, a. 
ee JEM RADFORD’S THORN. the fever had left him; but he seemed to have no Price 25 Cents. Rey. P. C. Headley, Thomas C. Amory, Esq., 
tinent, nly think of Jem Radford, poor fellow! strength to rally, and each succeeding day found LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. nia inne agent eotal ti ; 
day or d will they bury him?” | hi L d we 5 40—ly G2 There can be but one stronger ined than the testimony of 
we y Dury him: , 1m weaker and weaker, si such men as these, and that is A PERSONAL TRIAL. Jt has cured 
it, the ’ i dius Shera a es out of the hos- bee yg goad oy a ee gp “ he THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY thousands where other remedies have failed to give relief, and in- 
every me i poem b rad im to-morrow. h _ n+ e Shek ‘de ” t at the ‘shy ‘ ie back OF THE AGE. valids cannot reasonably Aestiete ate it a trial. 
ne the tin th passe e — two women who| which the thic dar eens: pushed wildly back. Docror Kennepy, or Roxsury, Mass., je Rist: SALE sai 
Nie village as they went for water. He thought of his own young sons, and for their SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
0 h ‘I to think of it coming from such a little | sakes longed to do something to save the life of | Has discovered in one of OF Bonen ne ween remety J. P, DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York, 
ater he dn know what the thorn was going his skill hee an is tale: rer page ae eee enanens Sa Sommanes deena ok — 
IL bent ior him.» ; 
arriage 
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Mla ~~veees 4 box we opened to-day there was a quilt; perhaps 
bed er: It's only a thorn,” he said, and | that will answer.” 
. d = foulticed it nor went to the doctor. ‘‘Bring it, and we'll try.” 
"a ihe ‘ng and inflammation went all up the} Gently they removed the soiled grey covering 
= a {tought he mast go to the doctor, for! from the sleeping youth, and placed in its stead a 
qe Seep night or day, for pain. | 


j ot shook his head. He said the long | 
od “ ed ischievous: he would eed 
oppe “o the hospital. 


bowels. 
to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 
as to at; and j 3 . _| morning, he was almost startled to hear Charlie| 4 cur 3 P 
his leo short time they were obliged | rray calling him. The voice was feeble; still it 

,-g- He sank under the operation, | h 
een] the age of twenty-three ! | 
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dar Poor Jem Radford’s thorn” was often the quilt, and trying to raise himself on his elbow. | 
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tadford had got a large thorn into his 
€ too 


tain. 2° Hotice of the pain, and allowed 
mde in, as he couldn't ge 


away with a deep sigh. 
‘This blanket is too heavy, and yet not very 
warm,” he said to the nurse. 
~ apa t it out easily. | you can find any thing better ?” 
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te hile one friend advised him to The man shook his head, and then, as if sud- 
m octor, another told him of some poul- 


©W Was strong, and had never known 








village. 
When Dr. Lee entered the hospital the next 
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: ° r | bury, Mass. Price $1. 
—. Itis from home. See, here is sister’ YS} sale by all Druggists. 


“Do you suppose and stomach. 
: . A among the hair. | 
denly remembering something, exclaimed, ‘In the 


rheumatism. 


4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dro 


a | and by a judicious application of the SALT RHEU: 
He was holding up one cornér of! 


every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
H that has taken root, is perfectly and permanently cured. Manu- 
“ H j i fac 

rt : Lon QO, doctor, where did you find this? It is from | 
has one sad fault; he will tell a lie tH 7 
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2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth, 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 





DR. WALTON 


Uses Pain Killer with good success for 


DIPTHERIA. 





| 
3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. | 
1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes 
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2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 


KAKALI. 


4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores 
1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 
2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 





3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 
5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 
1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dys 


bere It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has n 
patchwork quilt fresh from some quiet northern | caused by canker in the stomach. 


1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. One application 
1 to2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 


for the GRowTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its Agger Hye lururtance and color through life. 

il keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
Tretain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. 


It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 


sy. ickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- be y P giving , 

3 vs ; ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 
ad a cheerful tone, and for the first time in all | ciating disease. 


nt Sef » keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
. Hair Sweet, Moist a oft. 

. liowing the directions in the hlet around each bottle 

, ee ., | those weary weeks the poor boy looked up with a| aii’ yo' enki ine (e Phe! M , 

* great impression in the vil-| bright smile. 


lly permanent dark glossy appearance. 
It will Remove all fandruy 


It contains no oil, alcohol, or an 


other injurious ingredients 
OINT- y * ' 


and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 
ENT, SCROFUL. INT NT, and HEALING OINTMENT 
auinGeedteken 2 = kit 4 : IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 


46 
Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
l4—lyis ‘nd GEo. C. GOODWN & Co. 15—li 


tured by DONALD KENNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 
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COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, DECEMBER 1, 1864. 


Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
aud Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


A BLESSED PRIVILEGE. 

Some months since a pastor from a Northern 
city was spending a few days in the capital. Of 
course, he several times visited Alexandria, then 
the great depot for sick and wounded soldiers. 

One bright day he found himself on the wharf 
watching the arrival of a boat load of these suf- 
fering ones. He had, unconsciously, brought a 
large, heavy umbrella with him, and when the 
heat and burden made him aware of the fact, he 
wondered much at his thoughtlessness. 

But soon his attention was arrested by a sight 
of more than usual interest—the conveyance off 
the boat of the very feeble ones. They were car- 
ried upon stretchers, and their fevered brows and 
panting breath spoke of the pain the scorching 
rays of the sun caused them. 

Now the sympathizing heart found what it had 
dragged that umbrella all the wearisome walk for. 
Jt was to serve as a shade from the sunbeams, 
‘tas the shadow of a great rock in a weary land,” 
and he had the ‘blessed privilege” of accompany- 
ing fifty such sufferers from the boat to the cov- 
ered ambulance, not one of whom but cast a 
grateful look, or whispered a word of thanks, or 
exclaimed, with suppressed breath, ‘‘O, that is 
good, so good.” 





‘Blessed privilege” indeed, to minister even for 
a few moments to those who had given their all 
for him and his. 

jut we need not go to Alexandria for like op- 
portunities. Qur martyrs are all around us, in 
our very midst. In the cars, at the corners of the 
streets, everywhere, we meet those who have been, 
and sulfered, and returned to us—not as they 
went, but the strong man bowed. 

Let the hand ever be ready to steady the feeble 
step; the kind word of sympathy to cheer that 
sad heart; the act, not of charity, but of simple 
justice, to be bestowed upon those whom God has 
graciously given back to us. 


The obligation is all on one side, the favor on 
the other. Ae B.D 
a) ern 
HOW THE CHINESE MAKE DWARF 
TREES. ° 
We have all known from childhood how the 
Chinese cramp their women’s feet, and so manage 


to make them ‘‘keepers at home ;” but how they 
contrive to grow miniature pines and oaks in 
flower-pots for half a century has always been 
much of a secret. They aim first and last at the 
seat of vigorous growth, endeavoring to weaken 
itas far as may consist with the preservation of 
life. They begin at the beginning. Taking a 
young plant (say a seedling or a cutting of a 
cedar) when only two or three inches high, they 
cut off its tap root as soon as it has other rootlets 
enough to live upon, and replant it in a shallow 
earthen pot or pan. The end of the tap-root is 
generally made to rest on a flat stone within it. 
Alluvial clay is then put into the pot, much of it 
in bits the size of beans, and just enough in kind 
and quantity to furnish a scanty nourishment to 
the plant. Water enough is given to keep it in 
growth, but not enough to excite a vigorous habit. 
So, likewise, in the application of light and heat. 
As the Chinese pride themselves on the shape of 
their miniature trees, they use strings, wires and 
pegs, and various other mechanical contrivances 
to promote symmetry of habit, or to fashion their 
pets into odd fancy figures. Thus, by the use of 
very shallow pots, the growth of the tap-roots is 
out of the question; by the use of poor soil and 
little of it, and little water, any strong growth is 
prevented. Then, too, the top and side roots 
being within easy reach of the gardener, are 
shortened by his pruning knife or seared with his 
hot iron. So the little tree, finding itself headed 
on every side, gives up the idea of strong growth, 
asking enly for life, and just growth enough to 
live and look well. Accordingly, each new set 


the throne of liberty. —Old Dominion. 


paper, and standing up, read it with a loud voice. 
Just as he concluded, a soldier who had recently 
lost a hand sprang from his bed, and waving the 
mulilated stump in the air, burst forth with the 
glorious song his dying comrade had suggested. 
The effect was electric. A thousand voices took 
up the chorus, and the place of suffering was 
made to fairly rock with the thunder of melody. 
As that vast soldier choir ceased singing, the 
chaplain turned to look upon the dying brave. 
He was just in time to catch the last faint smile 
that flickered across the sunburnt face as the soul 
was wafted on the strains of that Union music to 








VARIETY. 





THE REFUGEE. 


A friend and I were strolling down 
The gay and crowded street, 

When with a pale and sad-eyed one 
It was our chance to meet. 


My friend had bowed to ladies fai? 
Who passed and were forgot; 

He bowed to her, and on his cheek 
I saw a crimson spot. 


And yet it was no flush of shame 
Upon his cheek that burned ; 

His look was soon as sad as hers; 
‘To look at her I turned. 


Her years, they. might have been twoscore, 
Her step was sad and slow; 

Not weariness—but just that pace 
At which all mourners go. 


Though poor, around her yet there was 
That nameless grace which says, 
Even to careless passers by, 
“I have seen better days.” 


“Tell me,” said I, **why you, who wear 
A soldier's name and sword, 

Changed color as she passed us by— 
Passed us without a word.” 


His eyes flashed flame. ‘My blood," he said, 
“It near to madness stirs 

To meet that sad, that patient one, 
And think what wrongs are hers. 


“Two years ago—alas, how changed !— 
A fond, proud wife was she, 

And mother, too, of three fair sons— 
Three fairer could not be. 


“Her noble husband to his flag 
And to his country true, 

Was foully slain, at midnight, by 
A cruel traitor crew. 


“Slain, not in open, manly fight; 
But on his own hearth-stone 
She saw his life-blood ebb away, 
And heard his dying groan. 


“She heard the troopers’ curses deep 
Ke-echo through the hall; 

She saw the lurid flames spread fast, 
She saw the root-tree fall. 


“When morning came, half crazed she stood 
There desolate and lone, 

Gazing with tearless eye upon 
A mass of whitened bone; 


“All that was left of him whose love 
Had made her life so sweet, 

Now mingled with the ashes of 
Her home now at her feet." 


“But where were they, her noble boys, 
In this her hour of woe?” 

“Ah! they had sought the battle-field 
Ere fell this fearful blow. 


“Two were with Grant when Vicksburg fell.” 
“The other, where was he?" 

“Another flag above him waved 
At Richmond, under Lee. 


**And him she mourns as worse than dead, 
For in this deadly strife 

He battles on the side of those 
Who took his father’s life. 


“Bright-eyed, glad-hearted, once she dwelt 
In lovely Tennessee ; 

Slow-paced, sad-eyed, sad hearted now, 
She's here a Kefugee." 





WITH ALL THY MIGHT. 
An exchange has the following, which illustrates 
an important truth: 


‘‘Look at that boy! He is a stout, strong fel- 
low, and one of the sharpest in our workshop. 
But he will not serve our purpose; he must be 
dismissed.” 

‘Why ?” I inquired. 

‘‘Because he does not work with all his might. 
Just watch the drowsy, indifferent way in which 
he handles his tools. He is thinking of something 
else all the time.” 

This was said by one of the proprietors of an 
extensive manufactory for machinery, as he con- 
ducted me through part of his works. 

‘‘You must require great strength of muscle in 
your pect cog remarked. 

‘“‘No, not so much strength of muscle as 
strength of purpose. It is not men of might that 
we want, but men who use their might; men who 
work with zeal and energy at whatever they set 
themselves to do. It is not the strong and big 
boys who do the most work, but the boys that are 
in earnest, active and strong of purpose; doing 
one thing at a time, but doing that one thing 
well.” 








of leaves becomes more and more stunted, the 
buds and rootlets are diminished in proportion, 
and at length a balance is established between 
every part of the tree, making it a dwarf in all 
respects. In some kinds of trees this end is 
reached in three or four years; in others ten or 
fifteen years are necessary. Such is fancy horti- 
culture among the Celestials.— The Tecnologist. 
—_+or—__——_. 
HOW A SOLDIER DIED. 

The following incident occurred at the City 
Point Hospital, a few days since: 

A chaplain of the Christian Commission, while 
moving through the long line of sufferers, ad- 
ministering the consolations of the Gospel, ap- 
proached the bedside of a gallant fellow who was 


is perfect”—and immediately under these words 


of assured victory over the grave, ‘‘Come, rally 
round the flag, boys.” The chaplain took the! of the commanding officer, in the centre of the 


A COMPANY DOG. 


lowing: 


We have a veteran in our company—a dog, 
that we call our ‘‘idol.” 


after dav. 





He a well, and after the attaek on Indian 
Bridg 


| and bring up oysters for the boys. 


At Haslitt he used to take his seat by the side 


The Gloucester Telegraph publishes a letter 
from a member of Company I, Second Massachu- 
setts Heavy Artillery, from which we cut the fol- 


When we left Massachu- 
setts we brought with us a large Newfoundland 
dog, who is still with the company. At Norfolk 
he always went the round at guard mounting, day 


One day he got in a ‘‘muss” with Dr. Cutter’s 
dog, and the lieutenant of the guard drew his 
sword and wounded him severely in the fore = 
ole 
e he visited the pickets, and going too far 
severely wounded. His earthly march was nearly | one day he received a minnie ball through his 
ended; but when the chaplain asked him if he| back. The doctor dressed his wound, and it 
was prepared to die, he motioned for pencil and} healed up. When we went to reinforce Heckman 
paper, and witha tremulous hand wrote, ‘I am pre-| at Suffo 
pared to go to heaven; my trust in Jesus Christ | Ringgold he used to dive in the Elizabeth River 


, our idol followed us, and at Fort 


battalion, during dress parade. At Woodruff our 
pet was wounded again, by an axe falling from a 
staging and striking him on the head; he set up 
a cry, and found his way to the doctor’s tent, 
where he pawed for admission. He was taken in, 
and the gash sewed up, and he still lives, a vet- 
eran and champion of the camp, allowing no other 
dog inside of our guard. 
—~9—_—_—_—_——_ 

THIEVES IN THE HOUSE. 
A fair correspondent down East sends the fol- 
lowing: 
When the temperance movement had banished 
the well-filled decanters from our side-hoard, we 
consoled ourselves with root beer, which an old 
cook who had been long in the family made to 
erfection. The bottles were usually kept in a 
arge closet in one of our sleeping apartments. 
One night a stranger arrived and was shown to 
this room. Just toward morning, when we were 
all enjoying our soundest slumbers, we were 
aroused by a cry of ‘‘Thieves! murder! help! 
help!” My mother, always courageous, was the 
first to open her door, when, to her astonishment, 
she beheld our stranger guest rushing up and 
down the hall in the most elegant deshabille. In 
answer to her inquiries, she was pointed to the 
closet door, where she was informed the thieves 
were concealed, and where they were firing off 
their pistols. It proved to be some half dozen 
bottles of beer which had exploded, and so terri- 
fied the occupant of the chamber. 


+o 


THE STUBBORNEST ANIMAL. 


At a discussion as to what animal of all others 
was the most contrary; some contending that a 
mule was, some a hog, some a yoke of oxen; a 
Dutchman, who had very gravely listened to the 
conversation, gave his experience : 
‘Te mule, te ox and te hog ish all very stub- 
born; but te hen ish te stubbornest animal in te 
world. I had von vat vanted to hatch some eggs. 
I make one fine little nest and puts her in, and 
she gets up and runs away. I den makes anoder 
leetle nest and puts her on it, and her run away 
again. I makes one nice leetle box, and put it 
over te hen, and for all te trouble mit I have, ven 
I peeped unter te leetle box te hen vas settin’ 
standin’ !” 


I 


f 
i 





te 
WHISTLING GERMAN. 


We have a little girl at our house who glories 
in being nearly five years old. One day we hired 
a German to do some gardening. Now Hans was 
a great whistler, and liked this kind of occupation 
very much. Mollie was watching him in his labor 
when Hans commenced whistling. Pretty soon 
I noticed Mollie all agape, but thought it was 
because of Hans’ superior whistling. When he 
stopped, Mollie came running up to me, nearly 
out of breath, and asked, 

**‘Mamma, is Hans German ?” 

I answered in the affirmative. 

‘‘Why, mamma,” said Mollie, ‘‘he don’t whistle 
German!” 

WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES. 


The following is said to be the origin of the 
well known old saying, ‘‘Nobody knows where 
the shoe pinches but he who wears it :” 

A Roman being about to repudiate his wife, 
among a variety of other questions was asked by 
her enraged kinsman, ‘‘Is not your wife a sensible 
woman? Is she not handsome?” In answer to 
which, slipping off his shoe, the Roman said, ‘‘Is 
not this shoe a very handsome one? Is it not 
quite new? Is it not extremely well made? 
How is it, then, that you cannot tell me where it 
pinches ?” 





A HANDY ARTICLE. 


Adam Slomaker, a number of years ago, came 
to Huntingdon Furnace, and seeing there for the 
first time a pair of snuffers, he asked: 

‘*What’s them for?” 

‘*To snuff the candle.” 

The candle just then needed attention, and 
Adam with his thumb and finger picked off the 
snuff and carefully poked it into the snuffers, 
saying : 

‘*Well, now, them’s handy.” 


+2 





One of Sherman’s braves, says a late army 
letter, was carrying to his tent a plate of flour 
which he had just confiscated and intended to con- 
vert into a savory repast, when a wandering frag- 
ment of shell suddenly descended upon the plate, 
scattering the flour into dust. The fellow looked 
at the fractured crockery for a few moments, and 
then drily observed, 

**No more of that on my plate, if you please.” 


A LETTER was received at the Provost Mar- 
shal’s office in Portland, Me., in which the name 
of our beloved country was written, ‘‘you knight- 
ed stats.” Quite as bad as the Colonel of a 
Maine regiment, who, it is reported, signed his 
name to an official document, ‘‘Kurnel Kommand- 
ing.” 

An Irishman was directed by a lady of large 
size to secure and pay for two seats in the stage, 
as she wanted comieniie room in riding. The 
fellow returned, and said, 

‘I’ve paid for two seats ye tould me to; but as 
I couldn't get but one for the inside of the coach, 
I took the other for the outside.” 


A SHOEMAKER, intending to be absent a few 
days, lampblacked a shingle with the following, 
without date, and nailed it upon his door: 

‘Will be at home in ten days from the time 
you see this shingle.” 


Wuart evidence is there that strong beer was 
used in Noah’sark? .Ans.—A kangaroo was seen 
going in with hops. 





the United States and Canada, but within th 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and L: 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita 
glossy appearance. 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MBS. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Her preparations for the Hair have not onl 
€ past few 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
8 suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, 
It never fails 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 


y the largest sale ip 

Years, to 
depets fo- 
IVerpoo} 


beautify! 














whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no 
toilet is complete without it. 
ed is truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandrog 
and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. It will prevent dy 
Hair trom falling out, and is the most economical and vajua)y 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year, 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 


MBS. 8.A. ALLEN’S 


resh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, 
t to remain in any desired position 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


The rich, glossy ap 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AN 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 
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FAMILY DYE COLORS, 
(PATENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) 
A SAVING OF 80 PER 
BLACK, 
oo FOR SILK, 


LIGHT BLUE, 
DAKK BLUE, rg 


KENCH BLUE, 


Gloves, Chiluren’s Clolthig, aud all kings 
ot Wearing Apparel. 


To its Original Youthful Color, 


THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIEg 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dres 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautity ang te 


and disposing 


equal. Nolady® 
pearance impari 


HAIR RESTORER 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 
DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW york, 


CENT, 


DARK BROWN 
CLAKET BKUWN, LIGHT BKOWN 
SNUFF BKOWS, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scart, 
Dresses, Kibvons, Gioves, Bounels, liats, Feutwers, Kid 
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CHERRY, 
CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, They | 
DAKK DRAB, FAWN DKA, DARK GREEN, A 
LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT Gibis, Ip great cit 
MAGEN1A. ered, wh 
For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise . 
cost tive times thal sum. Various shades can be produced fa food, an 
the same dye. ‘he process is simple, and any ole can use we 
aye with pertect success, Directiuus in English, Frencb ad them th: 
German, luside of euch package. dl th 
MAIZE, aad othe a. 
MAKUUN, PLE, 
UKANUE, KUYAL PURPLE, SLATE, the _— 
PINK, SALMUN, SULFERINO, What | 
SCAKLE?, VIULEt, 
LEATHER. lorn? ‘I 
For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- Mi mon poo: 


ulactured by HUWE & STEVENS, 


For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 


ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with may 
vaiuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ ‘Treatise on Dyeug Had they 
and Culoriiy. Sent by mail on receipt of price—ivu cents, Man 


200 BROADWAY, Bostos. 
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PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 
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A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $2]. “What 
SOMETHING FOR THE BUYS. The parer 
Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESMEME bear, gro 

by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 7) p 

cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. without a 
Send ior a Circular to the LUWE PRESS LU., ip 
lb—ly 283 Water Street, Boston. I kno 

GOULD & LINCOLN, Nellie, th 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, you know 
Publish the follewing CHOICK BOOKS FOR THE Faull boxes are 
either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on receip: of below?” 
price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Fm There the 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel hol " 
lémo, cloth, 75 cents. little, but | 

An excellent and popular book. hard 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Aimy £0 the 
D. LD. Imo, cloth, $1,25. M and 

RELIGIOUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Deveigee med 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. ). 
cloth, 85 cents. mselves 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and! kept hers 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITYO’S POPULAR CXCLOPEDIA Of BIBLICAL URE Mary's st, 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8¥0,5 
Cloth, $3,00. neck, hold: 

MALCOM'’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howal Pye 
com, D. D. l6mo, cloth, 60 cents. and wring: 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabes bu feet to k 
D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. ee 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. warm and | 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE Mey IN EARNEST. By Rev.Jobn A. James, by and saw 
cloth, 40 cents. : 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 160, CHE in the col: 
cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late “ - more than 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by WD. k. ° 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. ame "*pped tig 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scriptur comrade, « 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 1émo, cloth, e, 

A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the '—e ; tong the 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D.D. J fi as 

3 cents. en 
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